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WHAT IS CONGREGATIONALISM ? 

Extract from the Christians Spectator. 


The first leading principle of congregationalism respects the 
original formation of a church. It is held that, when it is for edi- 
fication, professing christians have a natural right to covenant to- 
gether for enjoying and maintaining gospel institutions ; and that 
by so covenaating, they become a church. Such a church has the 
power to do all church acts, admit new members, exclude the un- 
worthy, choose their own officers, and remove them for just cause. 
So far as they give evidefiee of walking in the faith and order of 
the gospel, they have a claim to be recognized and treated as a 
chureh ef Christ, by all others, A church is simply an associa- 
tion of christians, for enjoying the ordinances of Christ ; and be- 
ing or,anized, they are charged by him with the execution of his 
laws in discipline, etc. The right to form a church, does not 
descend from any superior kind of church, or from any imaginary 
organized body, called the church universal. The chureh univer- 
sal consists of the whole body of true believers, of every name. 
But it has not, and never was intended to bave, a visible organi- 
zation on earth. Consequently, it never was capable of putting 
forth any corporate acts ; nor can any man or body of men, right- 
fully claim to represent the church universal. 

It is the act of covenanting together, that unites persons into a 
chureh. The church is a corporation before it has officers, other- 
wise it could never put forth the corporate act of choosing officers 
For, as our Hooker says, “* The setting of the candle in the can 
dlestick, presupposes the isi stick.” 

All church power, i. e. the power which Jesus Christ has de- 


legated for administering his laws, resides in the church itself Of 


course, all church questions are to be determined by the church, 
or the voice of the majority, independent of any control or prohi- 
bition, either of church officers or councils. This is a point for 
which our fathers, beth ministers and others, earnestly contended, 
against both presbyterians and prelatists. It is the great point 
now in debate concerning ctvil affairs, whether the power of gov- 
ernment is conferred by the people on the officers of state, or 
whether privilege is conceded to the people by their rulers Most 
denominations of christians hold, that church power originally be- 
longs to an imaginary body, called the church universal, or to the 
superior officers of the church, and is thence dispensed to others ; 
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so that particular congregations or churehes are formed under 
them, and receive all power to act from this superior authority. 

8. That all church questions are to be determined by the church 
itself, by the voice or vote of the brotherhood. According to our 
fathers, the power of church officers is to preside, and to execute. 
But for any of them, whether called prelates or preachers, or el- 
ders, to claim the prerogative of acting for the church as a matter 
of right, is usurpation. And for the brotherhood to give it up te 
their rulers as a matter of convenience, or to save themselves the 
labor and responsibility of self-government, is a desertion of duty. 
Our fathers held that the Lord Jesus Christ has laid upon the 
ehurche$ the duty of watching over their own members, of admin- 
istering discipline, and of choosing and removing their officers, as 
an important exercise of christian graces, and a necessary means 
of sanctification. 

That individual churches have no superior but the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. They are constituted under his laws, and subject to 
no other authoritative control than his. Every church is complete 
in itself, and has all the authority which can reside in any corpo- 
rate body of believers ; and is therefore competent to pe rform all 
church acts, without warrant from any superior church power, and 
without appeal to any superior church jud licatory The whole au- 
thority residing in the church, and bei ‘ing placed there by Jesus 
Christ, it follows of course, that no other earthly tribunal is com- 
petent to reverse the determination of the church. And any au- 
thoritative acts of a bishop, or presbytery, or council, purporting to 
control or reverse the acts of a church, are acts of usurpation, and 
merely void. 

The largeness of a church gives it no additional authority ; it is 
still a church, and nothing more, whether it embraces the occu 
pants ef ‘an upper chamber,’ ” or the professed believers of a 
city, a province or an empire. The only churches which our Lord 
has appointed or re cognized, as organized corporations possessing 
church power, are all on an equality. 

Congregationalism rejects the idea ef a presbyterial or provi « 
cial churc h, constituted by the union of several distinct churches, 
and exercising a control over its members. It is manifest, that 
when the rulers of a church are delegated to act in presbytery or 
classis, they exercise a jurisdiction over other churches, and over 
the individua] members of other churches, which they could not by 
virtue merely of their office in their own church. But a new ju- 
risdiction implies a new ollice, that of commissioners. Aod as the 
power of commissioners extends to the reversing of any act of the 
rulers of the particular church, it is a higher office, But there is 
lawfully no office i in the chure h, but such as Christ appoints ; and 
no rightful jurisdiction but sech as he bestows. 

According to the principles of congregationalism, all councils, 
consociations, presbyteries, classes, conferences, synods, or what- 
ever else they may be called, composed of de Jeo ates from many 
churches, whether they are officers or private brethren, have only 
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admsory power. Hooker lays this down in the following unquali- 
fied terms . 


“The truth is, a particular congregation is the highest tribu- 
nal, unte which the party may appeal iu the third place : If pri- 
vate counsell, or the witness of two have seemed to proceed too 
rauch shargely, and with too much rigor against him, before the tri- 
bunal of the church the cause may easily be scanned, and sentence 
executed according to Christ. If difficulties arise in the proceeding, 
the counsell of other churches should be sought to clear the truth . 
but the power of censure rests still in the. congregation, where 
Christ has placed it. Survey, Part iv. p. 19.” 


That is, in cases of discipline, whatever aid may be sought from 
other churches, the power of censure still remains in the particular 
church. And whatever the ecclesiastical council may determine, 
their acts have no force until adopted by the church. And of 
eourse, the church may adopt them, or not, according to their own 
judgment. This is grounded on Matt. xvii. 17. ‘* And if he 
shall neglect to hear them; tell it unto the church : but if he will 
not hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican.” 


Congregationalists think this a divine warrant for making the 
voice of the church decisive in all cases. They regard all rehear- 
ings before councils, as only aids to the church to come to a prop- 
er determination. And all appeals, properly so called, carrying 
the final act away from the church to some other body, are but hu- 
man devices, to improve the institutions of Christ. 


So far as the reason of the thing is concerned, they approve of 
the seripture plan. They think it more likely that cases will be 
decided right by a man’s own neighbors, than by strangers ; that 
the advice of other churches is the best safe guard against error ; 
that if we carry a question ever so far by appeals, the farther we 
earry it, the less practicable it is to make the tribunal acquainted 
with the merits of the case ; that in the end it must be decided 
by imperfect men ; that the supreme tribunal, whatever it be, 
liable to error, and its errors cannot be corrected this side the 
judgment seat, while the evil consequences of tne error to an indi- 
vidual or a church, are more easily remedied, if the decision of 
the church is final. They think that, so far as experience and ob- 
servation go to prove any thing, the character and privileges of a 
ehurch me mbe r, are as safe here as under any other government, 
and as likely to receive the protecting care of his Master, if he 
lives as he ought And moreover, they cannot close their eyes to 
the grievous wrong, of compelling a whele church to walk in fel- 
lowship with aman, whoin they conscientiously believe to have 
been eonvicted, on sufficient evidence, of crimes which render him 
unworthy of the communion of saints. But what s°ttles the ques- 
tion in their view, is, that the power of the church its -If, to choose 
its officers and exercise discipline, is a delegated power, derived 
from the authority of Christ, and consequently they have no right 
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to delegate their powers, and transfer their responsibilities to oth- 
ers, 

5. That separate churches stand in such a relatiop to each oth- 
er, as obligat.s them to a certain mutual recognition and care, 


} 
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Which is called communion of churches. The greatest difficulty 


which is found, in convey ing to those who are accustomed te other 
modes of church goveram nt, aclear understandi of congrega- 
tional principles, respects the relation or connection of separate 
churches. Most of the objections which we have beard against the 
institutions of our fathers, have gone upon the idea that they held 


the churches to be wu dependent of each other, as if each church 
were a world by its lf. Nothing can be farther from the truth 
The congregational churches never were ind¢ pend nts. As proof, 
we give two extracts, one from Thomas Huoker, the father ot 
congregationalism in Connecticut, the other from the Synod of 
Cambridge, which was held A. D. 1648, and composed of ‘the 
Elders and Messengers,” or pastors and delegates, of all the 
New-England churches, including Mr. Cotton of Boston, and the 
greater part of the ministers that first came to America. 


“She, (the church) is so far subject to the ¢ ynsociation of church- 
es, that she is bound, in case of doubt and difficulty, to crave their 
counsel, and if it be according to God, to foilow it : and if she shall 
err from the rule, and continue obstinate therein, they have au- 
thority to renounce the right hand of fellowship with her 

‘< In the second sense, the church may be said to be inde pe nd- 
ent, namely, sufficient to attain her end ; and therefore, hath com- 
plete power, being rightly constituted, to exercise all the ordinan- 
ces of God.”” Survey, part LI]. p. 80 

‘* Although churches be distinct, and therefore may not be con- 
founded one with another, and equal, and therefore have no do- 
minion one over avother ; yet all churches ought to preserve church 
eommunion one with anether, because they are all united unto 
Christ, not only as a mystical, but as a political head, whence is 
i. 4; Cant. vi 8; 
; Rev. ii, 1.”—Cam- 


derived a communion suitable thereto Re 
Rom. xvi. 16 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Acts xv. 2 


bridge Platform, chap, xv, p. 54. 


The obligation of churches to perform the various acts of fellow- 
ship, arises from their relation to each other and to their common 
Lord. It does not arise from any express agreement to be in fel- 
lowship ; nor does it depend on their more or less complete coinci- 
dence is doctrine and practice, but on the simple fact that they are 
churches of Christ. As such, they have a common interest, are 


pursuing a common object, pessess a common character, serve a 
common Lord, and live ina common hope ; and their relations are 
such, that each is deeply interested im the welfare of the other. 
If one suffers by declension, error, iniquity, or persecution, all suf- 
fer, for the cause suffers. This communion of churches therefore, 
is not at all confined to churches that are congregational in form, 
or calvinistic in doctrine. It is due to all who afford evidence 


that jesus Christ owns them as his churches It is actually ex 
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ercised to all, whose ministers we allow to preach, whose members 
we admit to the Lord’s table with us, or to whom we extend aay 
act of christian recognition or intercourse. 

The Cambridge Piativtm specifies the following, as the princi- 
pal ways in which church communion is exercised. 1. ‘ By way 
of mutual care,’ in taking thought for one another’s welfare, pray- 

for oue another, ete. 2. * By way of consultation ;’ as the 
church at Antioch consulted with the apostles and elders of the 
church at Jerusalem, when they were in difficulty about the ques- 


tion of circumcision, 3. ‘ By way of admonition ,’? when a church 


lies under any public scandal,’ for heresy or immorality, and does 
not take measures for itsremoval. 4. * By way of | 
This is when embers of other churches are admitted to the 


ariicipation 


Lord’s table, or ir children af® baptized, or the minister of one 
church preaches aad administers ordinances to another &;.‘ sy 
way ‘recommendat ’ if the member of one church has occa- 
is furnished with letters recon mending 

| recommended to membership. 
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>that which would be 

created, if r wistias e thrown together'in a 
heathen country, and should there be desirous of doing what they 


ild to promote the gospel around them. We may take the case 


co 
of christian missionaries, of different sects, at Malta, as an in- 
! 


stance. Each would feel tenderly alive to the spiritual welfare 
an] purity of all the rest, and would be under obligation to sacri 
fice every thing but the law of God, and a good conscience, for the 
sake of mutual fellowship and brotherhood. ‘They would also ex- 
ert a powerful influence over each other. No one would feel war- 
ranted to take any important step, affecting their common object, 
without consulting his brethren; nor would any one feel at liberty 
to act contrary to their deliberate judgment and advice, unless he 
had very weighty reasons for so doing In any case of embar- 
rassinent or doubt, or difficulty, even about the management of his 
own private affairs, each would still feel that it was his privilege 
and duty to avail himself of their counsel and aid. Sometimes he 
might apply to an -igdividual, and sometimes, in more weighty af 
fairs, to a select counei!l of severat. If they found him pursuing 
a course which was likely to be injurious, they would kindly advise 


him. If he was d wreng, so as to bring a reproach upon reli 
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gion, or weaken their hands, or embarrass their efforts in the good 
cause, they would admonish him of it ; and if occasion required, 
they might go in a body, in order to give greater weight to their 
remonstrances. If they found him pervérse, or blinded with pass- 
ion, so that they could not aet with him, nor recognize him as a 
christian brother, they would feel it necssary to withdraw from 
him, until he should come to himself again. Ail this while there 
could be no act of authority, no assumption of power by one over 
the rest, or by the community over the individuals, no means used, 
but those of advice and persuasion, no influence but * light and 
love.” 


For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
THE WILL OF GOD. 


We can ferm no idea of God, but what we derive, originally, 
from reflection upon the powers, faculties, and operations of our 
own minds. God made the first human pair, in his own image 
both natural and moral. The moral image of God, consisting i 
‘ righteousness and true holiness,’ was lost by the fall: his natu- 
ral image, consisting in the intellectual and active powers of the 
mind, we still retain. While, therefore, it would be most dishon- 
orable to the Supreme Being, to think hm altogether like our- 
selves, as to his moral character ; still we may and must think 
him like ourselves, as to bis natural attributes. God is a Spirit. 
And it is by a knowledge of our own spirits, that we form some 
jest conception of the Divine Spirit. We are obliged to think, 
that thought in God, is like thought in man ; that knowledge in 
God, is like knowledge in man ; that reason in God, is like rea- 
son in man; and that volition in God, is like volition in man. 
The highest idea we can form of the natura! attributes of God, is 
to suppose they are like the properties and powers of our own 
spirits, divested of all imperfection, and enlarged to infinity. 

As the will of man is not a faculty, but the exercise of his fac- 
ulties ; so the will of God consists in exercise : it is his choice, 
his pleasure : it comprehends all that, in which he is active. 

Though the will of God, strictly speaking, is but one, as it is 
uniformly the same, and always consistent with itself ; yet it ex- 
tends to a vast variety of objects, and consists of a great variety 
of exercises, according to the various properties and relations of 
the objects upon which it acts. God views no being or thing in 
the universe, with indifference ; and he exercises proper and be- 
coming affections and volitions, towards both himself and all the 
creatures and things which he has created and made. Hence 
the will of God is called by different appellations, according as 
it is conversant with things good or evil, with creatures holy or sin- 
ful, and with events past, present, or to come. Thus the will of 
God is called his pleasure, his purpose, his love, hatred, anger, 
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etc. But the most general distinction, made respecting the will 
ef God, is that of his decretive and preceptive will. The decretive 
will of God, is his ‘ eternal purpose, according to the counsel of his 
own will, whereby for his own glory be hath foreordained whatev- 
er comes to pass.” From eternity, God knew all things possible : 
And before he began the work of creation, like every wise agent, 
he hada plan, comprehending all his works and operations. He 
knew what was best, and determined what creatures and things to 
make, and how to govern and dispose of them, so as torglorify 
himself in the highest degree, and produce the greatest possible 
sum of holiness and happiness. Hence we read in sacred scrip- 
ture, ‘Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of 
the world—His work is perfect ; nothing can be added toit, nor 
any thing taken from it—Of hing and through him, and to him, 
are all things—Who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own wiil.? This is God’s decrefive will: It is his counsel, pur- 
pose, or eternal predetermination of all things and events 

The preceptive will of God, is his command, or law. This in- 
cludes whatever he requires of his rational creatures. As he is 
the Sovereign Disposer of all things in the natural world ; so he 
is the Supreme Governor of all free agents in the moral world. It 
belongs to him to give law to the whole rational creation. And 
the law which he gives them, whether it be written in their con- 
sciences, or on tables of stone, or on the pages of revelation, is his 
preceplive will. 

The decretive will of God, has been called his secre? will ; and 
his law, comprehending all his commands, has been called his re- 
vealed will, But this is not pertectly correct : for, though all the 
commands of God are revealed ; yet allhis decrees are not se- 
cret. He has revealed many of his decrees or purposes, ir his 
holy word ; and he is revealing them, every day, by the events of 
his providence. The proper distinction, between the secret aid 
revealed will of God, is this : His secret will, is so much of his 
will, whether decretive or preceptive, as he has not yet revealed to 
men; and his revealed will is so much of his will, whether decre- 
tive or preceptive, as he has revealed to men, ,either in his word 
or providence. From whence it must be obvious, that there nev- 
er can be any ground to allege, that there is the least inconsis- 
tency or opposition, between the secret and revealed will of 
God. His will, whether of command or decree, law or purpose, 
is uniformly and forever the same, whether revealed to his 
creatures by his word and works, or kept a secret in his own breast, 

It is only between the decretive and the precentive parts of the 
Divine will, that it can ever be said, with the least plausibility, 
that there is inconsistency or opposition: and here, the inconsist- 
ency is apparent only, and not real. It is true, that God has 
commanded many things, which he had decreed should not be done. 
Instances of this, are found throughout the sacred pages. It must 
suffice, at this time, to mention two striking instances of this kind, 
as specimens of the rest. By his servants, Moses and Aaron, 
God commanded Pharoah to let the children of Israel go, that 
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they might do sacrifice uato the Lord ; this was his preceptive 
will: at the same time, it was his decretive will, that Pharoah 
should refuse to let the people go ; for he plainly told Moses and 
Aaron, that he would harden Pharoah’s heart, so that be would 
refuse to let them go. The betrayers and murderers of Christ 
were forbidden of God to treat his beloved Son in such an unjust 
and cruel manner: most of them had read these divine prohibi- 
tions, ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness—thou shalt not kill— 
touch not mine Anointed’: at the same time, we are told, that 
‘ the Son of Man went, as it was determined’—and that the eruci- 
fiers.of Christ did ‘ what God’s hand and counsel had before de- 
termined should be done.’ But in these, as in all similar instan- 
ces, the inconsistency between the preceptive and decretive will 
of God, is apparent only and not real. The command addressed 
to Pharoah, expressed what was right in itself, what it was Pha- 
raoh’s duty to do, and what only God would and could approve. 
The Divine purpose, as revealed to Moses and Aaron, expressed 
what God saw to be best on the whole, and as what he therefore 
chose as most conducive to his own glory aud the general good. 
The command and the decree, in this case, respected different 
things. The command did not imply, that it was best, all things 
considered, that Pharoah should let the people go, nor did the 
decree imply, that it was not right in itself and the duty of Pha- 
raoh to let the people go. What real inconsistency, then, could 
there be, between the preceptive and decretive will of God re- 
specting the tyrant of Egypt? As little was there between the 
prohibitions of the Divine Law, and the counsel of God, respect- 
ing the conduct of Judas and the Jews who murdered the Lord 
of Glory. Those actions which are good and right in them- 
selves, God approves, loves and commands: and those actions 
which are evi] and wrong in themselves, God disapproves, hates 
and forbids : while? as the infinitely wise and benevolent Sove- 
reign of the universe, he chooses, all things considered, and deter- 
mines, that what is best on the whole, whether it be good or evil 
in itself, shall be done. And here we may see the importance of 
the distinction, so obvious to common sense and so constantly made 
by all men in the common concerns of life, between things, consid- 
ered in themselves, and considered on the whole. Without this 
distinction, it is impossible to reconcile the scriptures, or vindicate 
the ways of God to man. Those who discard this distinction, 
must, to be consistent, hold, that God never commands, what it is 
not both his desire and purpose, should be done ; nor forbids, what 
it is not both his desire and purpose, should not be done ; and hence 
that he is crossed and defeated by all the disobedience of his ration- 
al creatures, to either his precepts or prohibitions. How degrad- 
ing such a view of the Divine character ; and how inconsistent 
with the Divine declaration—‘ My counsel shal! stand ; and 4 will 
do all my pleasure’ ! THEOPHILUS 
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PRAYER MEETINGS, 

The attention to social prayer meetings is generally an index to 
the state of religion in our churches. When religion is low, and 
the feelings of christians are cold,ihese meetings are generally thin- 
ly attended, or wholly neglected in times of revival these little 
mes tings receive the attention of the churches ; but as revivals 
subside, these are too tri quently given up lf Christians allow 
small things to begin to keep them from these meetings, excuses 
will inerease with every neglect it is in social prayer meetings, 
that revivals most frequently commence, and by the means of 
which revivals are frequently continved for a great length oft:me 
In densely populated places, morning prayer meetings may be at- 
tended with great convenience, and to much spiritual advantage. 
But in country towns, the evening is most generally preterred. 
And every church which expects the holy influence of the Divine 
Spirit to rest upon it, should establish, ia every neighborhood, a 
weekly prayer meeting, on some fixed eveniog 


=) 


which should no 
more be given np er neglected, than worship on the Sabbath 
Other prayer meetings should be held as the Spirit of God, and the 
cause of religien may direct. When these little neighborhood 
prayer meetings are suffered to decline, the cause of Christ in 
that place will generally decline also. Let Christians then be 
punctual in this important duty. 


From the Richmond Enquirey. 
ON SLAVE LABOR. 


Some of the Evils of Slave Labor, and Decline of Lands in 
many of the early settled parts of Virgwmia. 


Messrs. Editors.—It has been my aera for a length of time, 
that some person would call the attention of the people of Virginia, 
to the consideration of the decline of that part of the State where 
the cultivation of the earth has been principally performed by 
slaves, 

It will appear from observation, that the people in settling the 
State, have made choice of the best lands for their slaves to culti- 
vate, one effect of which has been to destroy large forests of de- 
lightful wood land, containing timber of-incaleulable value. This 
has been done by belting, burning, and other expeditious méans of 
destroying timber and fuel. 

The best lands in Virginia, except creek and river low grounds, 
(so far as my observation extends,) are gene rally rolling ; and 
what has been the effect on them of slave cultivation, and the want 
of proper management and due attention by the owners? Behold 
a country once fertile—now washed in numberless places es into gul- 
leys large enongh to bury a ship !—without soil except in the bot- 
toms, and without timber to enclose them ; the homes of our fath- 
ers are forsaken by their children ; and when life lasts longer than 
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the land and the timber, want at lengt': overcomes love of country, 
aud all, both young and old, are fouud forsaking the land of tacit 
birth, and seeking a home in the unworn regions of the West. 
In the short period of thirty years, which is within my remem- 
orance, many of the above changes have taken place of my own 
knowledge, in certain neighborhoods of land, originally fertile, soft, 
and easy tocultivate. 1! therefore think it requires no prophet to 
tell, that if the, present and former state of husbandry i is not alter 
ed, a large portion of the once valuable lands of Virginia must be- 
come a a deserted wilderness ; for, instead of making our lands bet- 
ter from the time of their being cleared, they are daily growing 
poorer from constant and bad tillage, close grazing, and the wash- 
ing of heavy rains. How unlike some of our sister States, having 
no slaves, where many generations of the same family prosper en 
the same spot of land. A. B. C. 


From the New-Hampshire Chronicle. 
INFANT EDUCATION. 


Probably if the proper course were always taken, children would 
seldom need the disc upline of the rod. Few would be the occa- 
sions when the good of the child would absolutely require it. or 
when its infliction would be in any degree beneficial. And when it 
fails of becoming so, all must readily allow that it is injurious. If 
it should ever become necessary, io the view of the judicious pa- 
rent, he will know how to administer it—in love, not in anger, 
and will not fail to leave a just impression on the mind of his child. 
1 intend these remarks in reference to all corporeal punishment. 

But 1 would here Speak more particularly of the less difficult, but 
commonly more effectual, methods often resorted to, by parents and 
others, to punish misdemeanor and secure obedience. I mean the 
practice of frightening children by shutting them up in a dark room, 
so exposing them as to terrify them, or even threatening them 
with suchtreatment. Inhuman, I must say, as it is, and common 
as itis, it calls forcensure. Why should the child have inflicted 
on it a punishment the influence of which will be felt for years— 
perhaps will never be forgotten ? Far better were it to chastise 
severely with the rod, than in a way to make it tremble at its own 
shadow, and fear to open its eyes where there is darkness. It is 
acruelty that cannot be atoned for, the inflicting of en evil that 
cannot be repaired ; and it is astonishing thatone who has suffered 
from it should ever impose it on others. The darkness is as natu- 
ral as the light, and naturally no more dreaded. Yet how many 
are afraid to be alone in it, even where they know there is no dan- 
ger. And this because of injudicious, ] may say unjust, treat- 
ment in their early days. 

That parent is unfit to have the management of a child, who 
cannot commonly govern it by mild reproof, or a decided injune~ 
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tion, as every parent may who commences the proper course of 
discipline in its infancy. 


CHURCH AND STATE, 


Who are they that seek this union ? It cannot be charged on 
those theologians who are perpetually at war with each other. 
Were they planning such an arduous enterprize, they would seek 
union among themselves; 

{t cannot be charred on zealous sectarians of any kind. Secta- 
rianism tends to division, not union. 

It cannot be brought about by Sectarianism. Becanse the pre- 
vention of sectarianism is the grand object always sought by such 
a Union. 

It cannot be charged ou those who are heartily engaged in pro- 
moting moral reform. Such a reform, so far from uniting the 
church with the state, is threatening to tear the churches asunder. 

It cannot be charged on those ministers or those presses that 
make themselves unpopular by re poe vice. 

Those who would unite church and state, in this country, must 
first render themselves popular. This is done, not by stemming 
the current Of public feeling 


but by swimming with it—Genius of 
Te mperunce. 


5? 


SHUT UP THAT GROG-SHOP ! 


Yes—shut it up.—It is a fountain of death. Drunkards are 
made there. It is a whirlpool, that swallows down all that comes 
within its reach—houses—lands—food—rdiment—the widow’s 
last mite—the orphan’s last crust—time—-money—bhealth—life— 
reputation—and the souls of men. 

Fathers! Mothers! If a den of rattlesnakes were within sight 
- your windows, you would bolt your doors and keep your children 

, till the horrid cavern was closed.—T'bat grog shop yonder, is 
worse than a den of rattle-snakes. The still-worm lies coiled 
there, in those barrels It ‘‘ biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder.’? And the worm that never dies is concealed there, 
It winds through every street, and lurks in every path: It will 
bite your childre n. The »y are not safe, till that den is shut up 

Do you ask how you shall shut it up ?—You can do it by never 
entering into it yourself, nor permitting your children, your servants, 
or your property to enter it. Pul none of your money into that 
grog-shop, and u will close of itself, History tells us that when 
a frightful cavern appeared in the midst of Rome, it could not be 
made to close up, till the most valuable things in Rome were 
thrown info it. But the way to close this cavern, is, to keep 
your valuable things out of it. —It isa cheap reme dy and a sure 
one. 
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Shut up that grog-shop. That one, I mean that is called a Ho- 
tel, and that that is called an oyster cellar. The one that is 
called a wine store, and that which passes for a confectionary, or 
soda room. Yes! and the grocery store, the warehouse, the mer- 
chant’s compting room, the billiard chamber, and the house of ill- 
fame. ALt the places where strong drink is sold, bargained for, 
dealt out, or given away, The booths at the Park, where negroes 
drink, on the 4th of July, and the City Hall, where Aldermen 


drink at the same time. They are vrov-shops, the whole of them: 
—<deus of destruction. —Siut them up : shut them up, he y are 
publie nuisances, public pests ihe y aisgra the pation and 
threaten its ruin. Suul them up, ali of them.—Jb 


INTELLIGE! 





RELIGIOUS. 


City Missions.—At the late meeting of the Boston Society for 
the moral and religious instruction of the poor, the President brief- 
ly stated the object of the Society. -It was formed in 1816, the 
late Rev. Mr. Huntington having been among the most active of 
its original friends. It is estimated that there are now from 20- 
000 to 25,000 persons in the city of Boston, who are unconnected 
with any religious society! ‘They are generally poor, and igno- 
rant on religious subjects. For the benefit of such, the society 
was formed. 


Baltimore —It is stated in “one of the Baltimore papers, that 
of a population of 80,000 souls which that city contains, it 16 
computed that only 20,000 are attavhed to the recular congrega- 
tions that assemble for public worship on the Sabbath. 


Mormonism —A gentleman of this city has presented for publi- 
catidn, the following extract of a letter from a Mormonite to his 
friend here. The writer was formerly a respectable citizen of 
Boston, and we are assured that bis credibility and sincerity can- 
not be doubted.—-Boston Courier. 

Cananpaiacua, Jan, 9, 183}. 

We live in this place, and have ever since the 8th of October 
My mind and time have mostly been taken up in the labor of the 
new covenant, and | cannot say much which would be interesting, 
either to you or to me, unless | write upon this interesting subject. 
You must suppose | have had a good opportunity of witnessing 
much of the proceedings of those who believe in the book of Mor- 
mon. The book causes great excitement in these parts, and 
many lie and foam out their shame, and some believe and become 
meek and lowly in this region. 

There are about one hundred souls who have hombled them- 
selves and come forth with broken hearts aad contrite spirits, and 
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desired baptism, at the hand of Joseph Smith, or some other « 

der,—for you must know that there are, in this church, elders, 
priests, t achers, and deacons, each ordained according to the 
gilt and calling of God. Unto Him, many have been ordained to 
preach. four of these only have gone out as yet, and they have 
goue to the Samanites, (or Indians) to preach the gospel to them 


7 hey passed th ough Ohio and preached, at d three bundred have 
come forth; many, on coming, brought all their possessions, and 
gave to the church. One of the first was an old miser, who set 
the example by throwing in all his property,—eight hundred acres 
of land under good cultivation. ‘Thus we see, that when the peo 
ple become right, this will follow, asin the Apostles’ days. 

There are about four hundred souls, and yet no one has aught 
he calls hisown. This we have not preached; but it is the natu- 
ral consequence of embracing the Apostolic doctrine, which we 
have done; for He has visited his people, by the ministration of 


Ele 


preservation and instruction. 

You recollect we were talking of the hill which contained all the 
sacred engravings ; we thought it must be far south. But we 
were both mistaken ; for since 1 saw you, I have seen the spot, 
and been all over the hill. The time is short, and'this generation 
will not pass before there will great and marvellous things take 
place to the confounding of all false, vain, and pernicious doctrines, 
and to the bringing to not geht the wisdom of the world ; for Israe 
shall be saved with an everlasting salvation, and the day is soon at 
hand when the wicked shall be cut off and the meek shall inherit 
the earth, and the Lord God will turn to the people a pure lan- 
guage ; this is the first language, and it is still preserved on the 
plates of Jared, and will be the last language that will be. 


MORAL. 


Progress of Temperance in England.—The Christian Observ- 
er says:—*‘ We are delighted at witnessing the rapid progress of 
Temperance Societies. Nothing but want of funds, and these, we 
trust, will be liberally supplied, prevents the Central Society, 
formed at Exeter Hall, from branching out its important labors 
to all parts of the kingdom. We have not space at present to 
notice the numerous facts and publications which multiply around 
us, but we recommend the whole subject to the renewed considera- 
tion of our readers ; and earnestly do we pray that the plague—a 
plague far more destructive to mankind than war or pestilenace— 


” 


may be stayed among us.’?— 


In the city of Boston, with only about 60,000 inhabitants, there 
were,the last year, 690 persons licensed by the government to sel} 
ardent spirits. If each has only 10 customers a day, it would 
make 6900 who daily use it And if each spends only 10 cents 
a day, it would amount to $251,950 a year 
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In the four cities of Boston, New. York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, contain'ng only about 500,000 inhabitants, more than 6000 
persons are licensed to sell ardent spirits, and thus be accessory 
to the ruin of their fellow-men. If they have daily 10 customers 
each, and they each spend for this poison only 10 cents, it would 
be more than $2,196,000 a year. More than 6000 men—more 
than one in twenty of all the men over twenty-one years of age—~ 

are, for a little money, licensed to carry on a trade which is prov- 
ed, by a vast sasumaletion of facts, to be among the greatest 
eurses which have come upon the buman family ; which has caus- 
ed a loss to the people of the United States of more than $90,- 
000,000 dollars a year; and brought down more than 30,000 
people to an untimely grave. And this is continued after it is 
proved by the experience of more thana million of persons, that 
men in all kinds of business are better without the use of it; and 
those who profess to be good men are furnishing it to all who will 
purchase, and thus assisting to perpetnat this mighty ruin down 


to the end of the world.— Report of Am. Tem. Soc. for 1831. 


Of 126 adults admitted to the Dexter Asylum, Providence, the 
American states that pinety-eight were intemperate. Of the oth- 
ers, many were reduced to pauperism by inte inperate husbands 
and pare nts. 9 


Pay Day.—The Norwich Courier, in speaking of the exertions 
making for altering pay day from Saturday to. Monday right, 
states that the Thames company, whose manufacturing establish 

‘nt is the largest in that town, have adhered to Monday for thei 
a day ever since thea.commencement of th ir work, eight vine 
avo—and it is believed that no small degree of the order, regu- 
larity and good morals which characterize the individuals eegured 
there, are mainly atlributable to this one circumstance. This i 
good testimony, and we should think it would induce every tempe- 
rate master workman to try the experiment. 


Slave Trade.——-With undiminished atrocity and activity, is this 
odious traffic now carried on all along the African coast. Slave 
factories are established in the immediate vicinity of the colony, 
and at the Gallinas, (between Liberia and Sierra Leone) not t less 
than 900 slaves were shipped during the last summer in the space 
of three weeks.—While all Christian Governments have exp ~f Ss- 
ed their abhorrence of this trade, they have done comparatively 
nothing for its suppression. The voice of injured and bleeding 
humanity, has long called for vigorous and united action on this 
subject, but it has called in vain. Thousands of human beirgs 
have perished in agony, perished as the victims of the most unre- 
lenting injustice and cruelty, inflicted by citizens of Christian 
states, and yet the powers of Christendom, well knowing the fact, 
have felt no adeq late sympathy and made no energetic efforts to 
save them.—A/rican Repository. 
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SECULAR, 


The Great Western Rail Road.—De Witt Clinton, Esq 
has received instructions from the Engineer Department at Wash: 
ington, to examine the route of the contemplated Rail Road fron 
the Hudson River to the,Ohio Canal. ‘The distance is about 500 


miles. 


Machinery and Capital.—We copy the fo'lowing extraordinary 
statement from the Mechanics’ Magazine ; it speaks volumes.— 
“Mr. Cramshaw’s iron works—Number of persons employed 
5000; annually expended for labor 300,000/., number of horses 
ewployed 450, number of steam engines 8, each at 50 horse pow- 
er, but going night and day, doing the work of 12000 horses; wa- 
ter wheels 9, equal to the power of 954 horses ; furnaces 84, each 
about 50 feet high and wide in proportion; forges 3, foundry 1, 
rolling mills 8, boring mill 1 ; annually used for mixing with the 
iron ore, iron stone 90,000 tons, lime 40,000 tons; annually con- 
sumed, coals 200,000 tons ; gunpowder 30,000 lbs., candles 120, 
000 Ibs. One hundred and twenty miles of tram-railway have 
been laid down for the use of these works, besides which there is a 
canal of several miles, aqueduct, briges, &c. Of tram wagons, 
made chiefly of iron, there are many thousand. Mr. Cramshaw 
has lately built a castle for his own residence, in the vicinity of 
the works, which covers an acre of ground and contains 72 apart- 
ments ; the Jocks and hinges alone cost 7001. There is.a pinery 
attached to the castle which is heated by steam, and costs 8501. 


yearly, and an extensive gramary also, that costs nearly as much. 


—English paper. 


Latest from Evurope.—By an arrival at New-York, London 
papers to the 3d of November have been received. The most 
important news is the account of a dreadful riot at Bristol, Eng- 
land. It is said that four or five hundred persons were killed in 
the affray or perished in the buildings which were burnt by the 
mob. Forty-two dwelling houses and ware houses were burnt, 
besides the excise house, custom house, four toll houses, three 
prisons and the Bishop’s palace.— Courier. 


The letters from Berlin to the 22d October, give 29 cases of 
cholera for that day, and 18 deaths. On the 19th, at Vienna, 
there were only 6 new cases in the city, and 1 death. In the 
suburbs, where the people could not be got to be equally careful, 
there were on the same day, sixty-three new cases and twenty- 
three deaths. 

It was said in Paris that the affairs of Greece were to be left 
to the decision of England and Russia. 


All Egypt is infected with the cholera morbus, which is more 
destructive in the principal towns than ever the plague has been 
From six hundred te eight hundred persons died daily at Cairo. 
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To ovr Parrovs ano Susscrisers.—While we feel grate- 
ful for the prom ptness with which most of our subscribers have 
made payment, we*would remind those few who are in arrearsiaaaihe 
that the balance due is much wanted by the printer. 

It is presumed that those who have received the Magazine this 
year, will generally wish to receive it for the coming year; that 
they may have a complete Volume, together with the Tulle Page 
and Index. 

It is proposed, in the January number, to give a List of 
Agents. We respectfully request our patrons to obtain new sub- 
scribers, who, if they choose, can be supplied with the back num- 
bers of the current volume, on accommodating terms. 

gc_F>Original matter for our pages, would be very acceptable 

POSTAGE OF THIS PAPER. 

The postage of this paper, to any place within the Stale in which 
uf is printed, is one cent; to any place wilhout that Sta’e, not dis- 
tant more than one hundred miles, one cent—over a hundred miles, 
one anda half cent. 


. THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Patey’s Natura. THeotoey, illustrated by the plates and by a 


selection from the notes of James Paxton, with additional notes, original 
and selected —New edition. 


Warson’s THEOLOGICAL INsTITUTES, ora view of the evidences, 
doctrines, moral and institutions of Chrigtianity, by l\ichard- Watson.— 
Stereotype edition 

In addition to the above may be found a gery valuable collectien of 
Theologica! and other Books at CORY & BROW\N’S, 


18, Market-street. 


BOOK & JOB PRINTING. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL & Co No. 12, Market-“quare 4th story, re- 
spectfully inform the public that they have just added tg their stock of ma- 
terials, an entire new office, selected with great care by a gentleman wo 
contemplated proseeuting the printing business in this town. ‘Lhis being 
added to t eir former large assortment of materials, makes an extensive va- 
riety, and enables them to offer very great advantages to persons who may 
want any kind of Letter Press Printing done in good style, and at short no- 
tice. 

Providence, Oct 31, 1831. 


SCOrl’s FAMILY BIBLE, with critical Notes and practical Obser- 
vations, in 6 Octavo vols.—Price 13 dollars—lor sale at No 5, Market- 
Square, by BREWER & WILCOX, 


D. D. Price 19 cents. For sale by 


Pee Texee Frest Votumes or THE HopKinsi an MaGaztnel 
either Half-bound, or in Boards, may be bad, entire. or in single vor 
umes, at very reduced prices, at the book-store of 

HUTCHENS & SHEPARD 








